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wistia STORY 
WITHOUT AN END. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


But the Child was only sunk into a dream of delight, 
and was wishing he were a sunbeam or a moonbeam ; 
;and he would have been glad to hear more and more, 
and forever. But at last, as all was still, he opened his 
{This story was written for children — but will probably be read > ste — gong agin! pee a ong Jy erad pot 
with pleasure by those of ‘larger growth.’ Its simplicity and ele- longer pring, AE ay v0 arose and went to the Pmt 5 
gance, we have reason to suspect, will make it an interesting enter, eae It gushed and rolled so merrily and tambled = 
tainment for the winter fireside. The translator, after dedicating wildly along as it hurried to throw ssself head-over-heels 
the volume to her daughter, says: — You have often regretted that into the river. just es if the great, massy rock out of 
it left off so soon, = weald, I —- ‘have been “~ - — which it sprang, were close behind it, and could only be 
more and more, and for ever.’ The continuation you have longec 4 E ‘8 1 
for lies in a wide and magnificent book, which contains more won. — by goon en to the little waves. and 
deriul and glorious things than all our favorite fairy-tales put togeth. asked fe psc «age They poms not pion rm 
er. But to read in that book, so as to discover all its beautiful give him an answer bie danced away, one over enath. 
meanings, you must have pure, clear eyes, and a humble, loving ler - till at last that the sweet Child might not be grieved 
heart; otherwise you will complain, as some do, that it is dim and le drop of water stopped behind a piece of sock. From 
puzzling ; or, as others, that it is dull and monotonous. ] | her the Child heand strange histories, but he could not 





Tuere was once a Child who lived in a little hut, and | understand them all, for she told him about her former) 


in the hut there was nothing but a little bed and a Jook- ‘ : i sl 
ing-glass which hung in a dark corner. Now the Child ‘ A long while ago,’ said the drop of water, ‘I lived 
cared nothing at all about the looking-glass ; but as soon|| With my countless sisters in the great ocean, in peace and | 
as the first sunbeam glided softly through the casement||"2ity. We had all sorts of pastimes; sometimes we) 


lite, and about the depths of the mountain. 





| tage, where the beds were surrounded by ancient palm- 
trees, and where he knew that all the flowers would nod 
\|kindly at him. But behold, the tulip turned up her 
||nose, and the ranunculus held her head as stiffly as pos- 
|| sible, that she might not bow gvod-morrow to him. The 
|rose, with her fair round cheeks, smiled and greeted the 
||Child lovingly ; so he went up to her and kissed her fra- 
||grant mouth. And then the rose tenderly complained 
||that he so seldom came into the Parden, and that she 
||gave out her bloom and her fragrance the live-long day 
j|in vain; for the other flowers either could not see her, 
|| because they were too low, or did not care to look at her, 
| because they themselves were so rich in bloom and fra- 
grance. But she was most delighted when she glowed 
in the blooming head of a child, and‘could pour out all 
her heart’s secrets to him in sweet odors. Among other 
things, the rose whispered in his ear that she was the 
|| Fullness of Beauty. 

And in truth the Child, while looking at her beauty, 
|seemed to have quite forgotten to go on; till the bluc 
|larkspur called to him,and asked whether he cared noth- 
\ing more about his faithful friend; that she was un- 
|changed, and that even in death she should look upon 














and kissed his sweet eyelids, and the finch and the lin-|;™ounted up high into the air, and peeped at the stars; |) him with eyes of unfading blue. 

net waked him merrily with their morning songs, he then we sank plump down deep below, and looked how || The Child thanked her for her true-heartedness, and 
arose, and went out into the green meadow. And he the coral builders work till they are tired, that they may || passed on to the hyacinth who stood near the pufly, full- 
begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the violet, jreach the light of day at last. But I was conceited, and||cheeked, gaudy tulips. Even froma distance the hya- 





and butter of the butter-cup; he shook dew-drops from||thought myself much better than my sisters. And so||cinth sent forth kisses to him, for she knew not how to 


the cowslip into the cup of a hare-bell; spread out g|| one day when the sun rose out of the sea, I clung fast to|| 


large lime leaf, set his little breakfast upon it, and feast-||0ne of his hot beams, and thought that now I should) 
ed daintily. Sometimes he invited a humming bee,||'ea@ch the stars, and become one of them. But I had not, 
oftener a gay butterfly, to partake his feast; but his fa-| ascended far, when the sunbeam shook me off, and in| 
vorite guest was the blue dragonfly. The bee murmured || Spite of all I could say or do, let me fall into a dark! 
a great deal, in a solemn tone, about his riches: but the| cloud. And soon a flash of fire darted through the| 
Child thought that if he were a bee heaps of treasure || cloud, and now I thought I must surely die; but the 
would not make him gay and happy; and that it must be|; Whole cloud laid itself down softly upon the top of a) 
much more delightful and glorious to float about in the’! mountain, and so lescaped with my fright, and a black | 
free and fresh breezes of spring, and to hum joyously in ijeye. Now I thought I should remain hidden, when, all 
the web of the sunbeams, than, with heavy feet and|/ 0m a sudden, I slipped over a round pebble, fell from one 
heavy heart, to stow the silver wax and the golden hon-|, Stone to another, down into the depths of the mountain, 
ey into cells. till at last it was pitch dark, and I could neither see nor} 


To this the butterfly assented ; and he told, how, once|| hear any thing. Then I found, indeed, that ‘ pride goeth| 


|express her love. Although she was not remarkable for 
ood beauty, yet the Child felt himself a at- 
tracted by her, for he thought no flower loved h¥n so 
well. But the hyacinth poured out her full heart and 
wept bitterly, because she stood so lonely; the tulips in- 
deed were her countrymen, but they were so cold and 
unfeeling that she was ashamed of them. The Child 
encouraged her, and told her he did not think things 
| were so bad as she fancied. The tulips spoke their Jove 
|in bright looks, while she uttered her’s in fragrant words ; 
that these, indeed, were lovelier and more intelligible, 
but that the others were not to be despised. 

Then the hyacinth was comforted, and said she would 
be content; and the Child went on to the powdered au- 





on a time, he too had been greedy and sordid; how he| before a fall,’ resigned myself to my fate, and as I had) ricula, who, in her bashfulness, looked kindly up to him, 
had thought of nothing but eating, and had never once || #lready laid aside all my unhappy pride in the cloud, my|| and would gladly have given him more than kind looks, 
turned his eyes upward to the blue heavens. At length,| Portion was now the salt of humility; and after under-'| had she had more to give. But the Child was satisfied 
however, a complete change had come over him; and|/8°img many purifications from the hidden virtues of) | with her modest greeting ; he felt that he was poor too, 
instead of crawling spiritless about the dirty earth, half] metals and minerals, I was at length permitted to come||and he saw the deep, thoughtful colors that lay beneath 











dreaming, he all at once awaked as out of a deep sleep. || UP once more into the free cheerful air ; and now willI|) her golden dust. But the humble flower of her own ac- 
And now he would rise into the air;—and it was his||?n back to my sisters, and there wait patiently till I am)||cord sent him to her neighbor, the lily, whom she wil- 


greatest joy sometimes to play with the light, and to re- 
flect the heavens in the bright eyes of his wings; some-|| 
times to listen to the soft language of the flowers 
and catch their secrets. Such talk delighted the Child, 
and his breakfast was the sweeter to him, and the sun- 
shine on leaf and flower seemed to him more bright and 


cheering. 


grass. Her slender and burnished body, more brightly 


called to something better.’ 


me-not caught the drop of water by her hair and sucked 
her in, that she might become a floweret, and twinkle 
brightly as a blue star on the green firmament of earth. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|lingiy acknowledged as her queen. And when the Child 


But hardly had she done, when the root of a forget-||came to the lily, the slender flower waved to and fro, 


}and bowed her pale head with gentle pride and stately 
|modesty, and sent forth a fragrant greeting tohim. The 
Child knew not what had come to him: it reached his 


|| The Child did not very well know what to think of,| inmost heart, so that his eyes filled with soft tears. Then 


jall this; he went thoughtfully home and laid himself on|| he marked how the lily gazed with a clear and steadfast 

But when the bee had flown off to beg from flower to|| his little bed; and all night long he was wandering on|| eye upon the sun, and how the sun looked down again 
flower, and the butterfly had fluttered away to his play-| the ocean, and among the stars, and over the dark moun- || into her pure chalice, and how, amid this interchange ot 
fellows, the dragonfly still remained, poised on a blade of, tain. But the moon loved to look on the slumbering | looks, the three golden threads united in the centre. And 


| Child as he lay with his little head softly pillowed on his |the Child heard how one scarlet lady-bird at the bottom 


and deeply blue than the deep blue sky, glistened in the right arm. She lingered a long time before his little) of the cup, said to another, ‘knowest thou not that we 
sunbeam; and her net-like wings laughed at the flowers || Window, and went slowly away to lighten the dark cham- 
beeause they could not fly, but must stand still and abide || ber of some sick person. ' ‘ 

the wind and the rain. The dragon fly sipped a little of || As the moon’s soft light lay on the Child’s eyelids, he 


the Child’s clear dew-drops and blue violet-honey, and, fancied he sat in a golden boat, on a great, great water ; 
then whispered her tinged anihe. And the Child made | countless stars swam glittering on the dark mirror. 

an end of his repast, closed his dark blue eyes, bent 
down his beautiful head, and listened to the sweet prat- 


tle. 


Then the dragonfly told much of the merry life in the 


|| dwell in the flower of heaven?’ and the other replied; 


‘yes, and now will the mystery be fulfilled.’ And as the 
| Child saw and heard all this, the dim image of his un- 
| known parents, as it were veiled in a holy light, floated 


He || before his eyes: he strove to grasp it, but the light was 


'|stretched out his hand to catch the nearest star, but it)| gone, and the Child slipped, and would have fallen, had 


| Then he saw clearly that these were not the real stars; 
|\he looked up to heaven, and wished he could fly thither. 
| 


green wood; how sometimes she played hide-and seek} But in the mean time the moon had wandered on her 
with her playfellows under the broad leaves of the oak|/ Way ; and now the Child was led in his dream into the 
and the beech trees; or hunt-the-hare along the surface ||Clouds, and he thought he was sitting on a white sheep, 


of the still-waters; sometimes quietly watched the sun- 


beams, as they flew busily from moss to flower and from 


|'and he saw many lambs grazing around him. He tried 
| 


'|to catch a little lamb to play with, but it was all mist and 


flower to bush; and shed life and warmth over all. But|| Vapor; and the Child was sorrowful, and wished him- 


at night, she said, the moonbeams glided softly around 
the wood, and dropped dew into the mouths of all the 
thirsty plants; and when the dawn pelted the slumberers 


\'self down again in his own meadow, where his own 
| lamb was sporting gaily about. 





| had vanished, and the water sprayed up against him.||not the branch of a currant bush caught and held him ; 


and he took some of the bright berries for his morning’s 
|meal, and went back to his hut and stripped the little 


| branches. 
\| But in the hut he staid not long, all was so gloomy, 
| close, and silent within; and abroad every thing seemed 


to smile and to exult in the clear and unbounded space. 
Therefore the Child went out into the green wood, of 
which the dragonfly had told him such pleasant stories. 
But he found every thing far more beautiful and lovely 
even than she had described it; for all about, wherever 





|| Meanwhile the moon had gone to sleep behind the || he went, the tender moss pressed his little feet, and the 


with the soft roses of heaven, some of the half drunken || mountains, and all around was dark. Then the Child) delicate grass embraced his kness, and the flowers kissed 


flowers looked up and smiled; but most of them could 


not so much as raise their heads for a long, long time. 


Such stories did the dragonfly tell; and as the Child 


his little hand, she thought he had fallen asleep : — so | 


she poised her wings and flew into the rustling wood. 


||dreamed that he fell down into the dark, gloomy caverns 
| of the mountain, and at that he was so frightened, that 


| 


|| his hands, and even the branches stroked his cheeks with 
||a kind and refreshing touch, and the high trees threw 


C L | he suddenly awoke, just as morning opened her clear eye) | their fragrant shade around him. There was no end to 
sat motionless with his eyes shut, and his head rested on | over the nearest hill. 


The Child started up, and, to recover himself from his 
fright, went into the little flower-garden behind his cot- 








|his delight. The little birds warbled and sang, and flut- 
[pews and hopped about, and the delicate wood flowers 
igave out their beauty and their odors; and every sweet 
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sound took a sweet odor by the hand, and thus walked | Then the breeze began to sigh among the tree-tops.| flower, to be swallowed up by the darksome earth, but 
through the open door of the Child’s heart, and held a}| The Child raised his eyes and saw overhead the quiver- shook off their earthly garment and mounted alolt into 
joyous nuptial dance therein. But the nightingale and | ing green, and the deep blue behind it, and he knew not) the clear air. But there it was so wondrously bright, 
the lily of the valley led the dance; for the nightingale || whether he were waking or dreaming: which were the | that sight tailed them; and when they came to them- 
sang of nought but love, and the lily breathed of nought||real leaves and the real heaven — those in the depths | selves again, they were fireflies, each sitting on a with- 
but innocence, and he was the bridegroom and she was||above, or in the depths beneath? Long did the child ered flower-stalk. 

the bride. And the nightingale was never weary of re-|) waver, and his thoughts floated in a delicious dreami-|| And now the Child liked the bright-eyed flies better 
peating the same thing an hundred times over, for the || ness trom one to the other, till the dragontly flew to him | than ever; and he talked a little longer with them, and 
spring of love which gushed from his heart was ever|/in affectionate haste, and with rustling wings grected inquired why they showed themselves so much more in 
new; and the lily bowed her head bashfully, that no one|| her kind host. The Child returned her greeting, and) spring. ‘They did it, they said, in the hoje that their 
might see her glowing heart. And yet the one lived so|| was glad to meet an acquaintance with whom he could || guld-green radiance might allure their cousins, the flow- 
solely and entirely in the other, that no one could see||share the rich feast of his joy. But first he asked the! ers, to the pure love of light. 

| dragonfly if she could decide for him between the Up-|| During this conversation the dragonfly had been pre- 








whether the notes of the nightingale were floating lilies, | ; u 
or the lilies visible notes, falling like dew-drops from the || per and the Nether —the heighth and the depth ? Ihe paring a bed ior her host. The moss upon which the 
nightingale’s throat. dragontly flew above, and beneath, and around; but the Child sat had grown a foot high behind his back, out of 
‘The Child’s heart was full of joy even to the brim. |) water spake: pure joy; but the dragonfly and her sisters had so revel- 
He set himself down, and he almost thought he should | ‘The foliage and the sky above are not the true ones; led upon it, that it was now Jaid at its length along the 
like to take root there, and live for ever among the sweet || the leaves wither and fail ; the sky is often overcast, and | cave. The dragonfly had awakened every spider in the 
plants and flowers, and so become a true sharer in all|'sometimes quite dark.’ ‘hen the leaves and the sky! neighborhood out of her sleep, and when they saw the 
their gentle pleasures. For he felt a deep delight in the | said, ‘ The water only apes us; it must change its pic- | brilliant light, they had set to work spinning so industri- 
still, secluded, twilight existence of the mosses and small tures at our pleasure, and can retain none.’ ‘hen the ously that their web hung down like a curtwin betore the 
herbs, which felt not the storm nor the frost, nor the) dragonfly remarked, that the heighth and the depth ex-' mouth of the cave. But as the Child saw the ant peep- 
scorching sunbeam; bnt dwelt quietly among their many | isted only in the eyes of the Child, and that the leaves ing up at him, he entreated the fireflies not to deprive 
friends and neighbors, feasting in peace and good fel-| and the sky were true and real only in his thoughts; themselves any longer of their merry games in the wood 
lowship on the dew and the cool shadows which the! because in the mind alone the picture Was permanent on his account. And the dragonfly and her sisters raised 
mighty trees shed uponthem. To them it was a high |\and enduring, and could be carried with him whitherso- | the curtain till the Child had laid himself down to rest, 
festival when a sunbeam chanced to visit their lowly ||ever he went. ‘ . ;and then Jet it fall again, that the spiteful gnats might 
home; whilst the tops of the lofty trees could find joy|| This she said to the Child; but she immediately not get in to disturb his slumbers. 
and beauty only in the purple rays of morning or eve-|| warned him to return, for the leaves were already beat-|| | ‘The Child laid himself down to sleep, for he was very 
ning. || ing the tattuo in the evening breeze, and the lights were tired; but he could not sleep, for his couch of moss was 
And as the Child sat there, a little mouse rustled from | disappearing one by one in every corner. Then the Child quite another thing than his little bed, and the cave was 
among the dry leaves of the former year, and a lizard |/contessed to her with alarm that he knew not how he’ all strange to him, He turned himself on one side and 
half glided from a crevice in the rock, and both of them |, should find the way back, and that he feared the dark then on the other, and as nothing would do, he raised 
fixed their bright eyes upon the little stranger; andwhen | night would overtake him if he attempted to go home || himself and sat upright to wait till sleep might choose to 
they saw that he designed them no evil, they took cour-|/alone; so the dragonfly flew on betore him, and showed | come. But sleep would not come at all; and the only 
age and came nearer to him. |\/him a eave in the rock where he might pass the night.) wakeful eyes in the whole wood were the Child’s. For 
‘T should like to live with you,’ said the Child to the || And the Child was well content; for he had often wish-| the harebells had rung themselves weary, and the fire- 
two little creatures, in a soft, subdued voice, that he might || ed to try if he could sleep out of his accustomed bed. flies had flown about ull they were tired, and even the 
not frighten them: ‘ Your chambers are so snug, so'| Butthe dragonfly was fleet, and gratiiude strength-| crogonily, who would fain have kept watch in front of 
warm, and yet so shaded, and the flowers grow in at! ened her wings to pay her host the honor she owed him, | the cave, had dropped sound asleep. 
your windows, and the birds sing you their morning |! And truly in the dim twilight good counsel and guidance || ‘The wood grew stiller and stiller; here and there fell 
song, and call you to table and to bed with their clear|; were scarce. She flitted hither and thither without! a dry leat which had been driven from its old dwelling 
warblings.’ | knowing rightly what was tote done; when, by the last’ place by a fresh one; here and there a young bird gave 
‘Yes,’ said the mouse, ‘it would be all very well if; Vanishing sunbeam, she saw hanging on the edge of the | a soft chirp when its mother squeezed it in the nest; and 
all the plants bore nuts and mast, instead of those silly bave some strawberries who had drunk so deep of the yom time to time a gnat hummed for a minute or two 
flowers; and if I were not obliged to grub under! ¢vening-red, that their heads were quite heavy. ‘Then in the curtain, till a spider crept on tip-toe along its web 
ground in the spring, and gnaw the bitter roots, whilst she flew up to a harebell who stood near, and whispered and gave him such a gripe in the wind-pipe as soon 
they are dressing themselves in their fine flowers and 32 her ear that the lord and king of all the flowers was spoiled his trumpeting. ' 
flatinting it to the world, as if they had endless stores of, in the wood, and ought to be received ard welcomed as} And the deeper the silence became, the more intently 
honey in their cellars.’ | beseemed his dignity. Aglaia did not need that this) did the Child listen, and at last the slightest sound thrill- 
1 |'should be repeated. She began to ring her sweet bells ed him from head to foot. At length, all was still as 
|with all her might; and when her neighbor heard the | death in the wood; and the world seemed as if it never 
;sound, she rang hers also; and soon all the harebells,|,; would awake again. The Child bent forward to see 
'great and small, were in motion, and rang as if it had) whether it were as dark abroad, as in the cave, but he 
been for the nuptials of their mother earth herself, with || saw nothing save the pitch dark night, who had wrapped 
the prince of the sun. The tone of the blue Lells was|/every thing in her thick veil. Yet as he looked upward 
deep and rich, aud that of the white, high and clear, and || his eyes met the friendly glance of two or three stars, 
their cups; but what I wani to know is, of what'use are | a —— he oie em os tts , = | big Coinage joyiul — avy for he felt 
birds in the world? Sucha fluttering and chattering, \| aut the birds were ast wr nep in their ugh nests, and | a ne eget 80 — y alone. i€ stars were, 
truly, from morning early to evening late, that poe iy || the ears of the other animals were not delicate enough, indeec , far, far away, vat yet he knew them, and they 
worried and stunned to death, and there is never a‘day’s or were too much overgrown W ith hair, to hear them. knew him ; for they looked into his eyes. 
Se i ae SRT GER ERE “°|\The fireflies alone heard the joyous appeal, for they}; The Child’s whole soul was fixed in his gaze, and it 
peace for them. And they do nothing, only sap up the | ki ae Mnsinie. Minas Shit a seus, anal edition ae if tes cals ia a ay es 
flies and the spiders out of the mouths of such hsI. For iW mg mn * wh cower, : v8 t eel — ane oa eocemne . a pe ” ul =~ — needs By i“; “ the dark- 
my part, I should be perfectly satisfied, provid all the en 1g fl be ey inquired of sai a —_— aoe, t od ae ees thit pm 7” ret rm stars — be aming with 
birds in the world were flies and beetles.’ | lily ot the valley, and from her they heard that a large )/such pure and serene light; and he felt how poor and 
i ; a , flower had just passed along the foot-path more bloom-|| lowly he was, when he thought of their brilliancy; and 
The Child changed color, and his heart was sick and ing than the loveliest ruse, and with twostars more brill-| how cramped and fettered, when he thought of their 
saddened when he heard their evil tongues. He could | jant than those of the brightest firefly, and that it must|| free, unbounded course along the heavens. 
not imagine how any body could speak iil of the beauti- | needs be their king. Then all the fireflies flew up and|| But the stars went on their course, and left their glit- 
ful flowers, or scoff at his beloved birds. He was waked | down the foot path, and sought every where, till at|/ tering picture only a little while before the Child’s eyes. 
out of a sweet dream, and the wood seemed to him lonely | jength they came, as the dragonfly had hoped they would || Even this faded, and then vanished quite away. And 
and desert, and he was ill at ease. He started up hasti- to the cave. |he was beginning to feel tired, and to wish to lay him- 
ly, so that the mouse and the lizard shrunk back alarmed | And now, as they looked at the Child, and every one||self down again, when a flickering will-o’the-wisp ap- 
and did not look around them till they thought them- ' of them saw itself reflected in his clear eyes, they re-/|| peared from behind a bush, — so that the Child thought, 
selves sate out of the reach of the stranger with the joiced exceedingly, and called ail their fellows together, || at first, one of the stars had wandered out of its way 
large, severe eyes. | and alighted on the bushes all around ; and soon it was||and had come to visit him, and to take him with it. 
But the Child went away from the place; and as he (so light in the cave, that herb and grass began to grow|| And the Child breathed quick with joy and surprise, 
hung down his head thoughtfully, he did not observe ‘as if it had been broad day. Now, indeed, was the joy ||and then the will-o’-the-wisp came nearer and set him- 
that he took the wrong path, nor see how the flowers on and triumph of the dragonfly complete. The Child was||self down on a damp, mossy stone in front of the cave, 
either side bowed their heads to welcome him, nor hear delighted with the merry and silvery tones of the bells,||and another fluttered quickly after him, and sat down 
how the old birds from the boughs, and the young from and with the many little bright-eyed companions around || over against him and sighed deeply, ‘ Thank God, then 
the nests, cried aloud to him, ‘ God bless thee, our dear him, and with the deep red strawberries which bowed ||that I can rest atlast!’ : 
little prince.’ And he went on and on, farther and far-'| down their head to his touch. ‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘ for that you may thank the in- 
ther, into the deep wood; and he thought over the fool- And when he had eaten his fill, he sat down on the||nocent Child who sleeps there within; it was his pure 
ish and heartless talk of the two selfish chatterers, and | soft moss, crossed one little leg over the other, and be-|/breath that freed us’ ‘ Are you then,’ said the Child, 
could not understand it. He would fain have forgotten | gan to gossip with the fireflies. And as he so often||hesitatingly, ‘not of yon stars which wander so brightly 
it, but he could not. And the more he pondered, the |\thought on his unknown parents, he asked them who'|there above?’ ‘Oh,if we were stars,’ replied the first, ‘we 
more it seemed to him as if a malicious spider had spun || were their parents. Then the one nearest to him gave |should pursue our tranquil path through the pure ele- 
her web around him, and as if his eyes were weary with |him answer; and he told how that they were formerly | ment, and shuuld leave this wood and the whole dark- 
trying to look through it. | flowers, but none of those who thrust their rooty hands |some earth to itself’ ‘And not,’ said the other, ‘sit 
And suddenly he came to astill water, above which |greedily into the ground and draw nourishment from || brooding on the face of the shallow pool.’ 
young beeches lovingly entwined their arms. He looked | the dingy earth, only to make themselves fat and large The Child was curious to know who these could be 
1 the water, and his eyes were riveted to it as if by en-||withal; but that the light was dearer to them than any || who shone so beautifully,and yet seemed so discontented. 
chantment. He could not move, but stood and gazed in |thing, even at night; and while the other flowers slept, ||Then the first began to relate how he had been a child 
‘ the soft, placid mirror, from the bosom of which the ten- | they gazed unwearied on the light, and drank it in with ||too, and how, as he grew up, it had always heen his 
der green foiiage with the deep blue heavens between, |eager adoration — sun and moon, and star light. And || greatest delight to deceive people and play them tricks, 
gleamed so wondronsly upon him. His sorrow was all the light had so thoroughly purified them, that they had ||to show his wit and cleverness. He had always, he said, 
forgotten, and even the echo of the discurd in his little | not sucked in poisonous juices like the yellow flowers of || poured such a stream of smooth words over people, and 
heart was hushed. That heart was once more in his the earth, but sweet odors fur sick and fainting hearts, ||encompassed himself with such a shining mist, that men 
eyes; and fain would he have drunk in the soft beauty | and oil of potent, etherial virtue for the weak and the ||had been attracted by it to their own hurt. But once on 
of the colors that lay beneath him, or have plunged into | wounded ; and, at length, when their autumn came, they |/a time there appeared a plain man who only spoke two 
the lovely deep. ' did not, like the others, wither and sink down, leaf and |j or three simple words, and suddenly the bright mist van- 


i 
li 
| 


‘ Hold your tongue,’ interrupted the lizard pertly, ‘do 
you think, because you are grey, that other people must 
throw away their handsome clothes, or let them lie in 
the dark wardrobe under ground, and wear nothing but 
grey too? Lam not soenvious. The flowers may dress 
themselves as they like for me; they pay _ it out of 
their own pockets, and they feed bees and beetles from 
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ished, and left him naked and deformed, to the scorn|| ' 
and mockery of the whole world. But the man had) to him as if the earth had sent her forth from her bosom 
turned away his face from him in pity, while he was al-|| as a messenger to carry her joy and her thanks up to the 
most dead with shame and anger. And when he came)) sun, because he had turned his beaming conntenance 
to himself again, he knew not what had befallen him, | again upon her in love and bounty. And the lark hung 
till, at length, he found that it was his fate to hover, || poised above the hope-giving field, and warbied her clear 
without rest or change, over the surface of the bog as a | and joyous song. 
will-o’-the-wisp. || She sang of the lovelinsss of the rosy dawn, and the 
‘With me it fell out quite otherwise,’ said the first. — | fresh bi illiancy of the earliest sunbeams; of the glad- 
‘Instead of giving light without warmth, as | now do, 1}||some springing of the young flowers, and the vigorous 
burned without shining. When I was only a child,|; shooting of the corn; and her song pleased the child be- 


| earth-colored little bird rise up before him, and it seemed |THE INSPIRATION OF THE MOMENT. 


Original. 


‘Psuaw! — Talk about the inspiration of the moment, 
‘and the interest attending the first attempts adding to 
your success ; — I contend that no good effects in paint- 
ing can be produced without great previous study of your 
subject, and continued and unwearied efforts.’ — 

This decided speech proceeded from Mr Connaisant, 








eee eta a ces 














people gave way to me in every thing, so that I was in-' 
toxicated with self-love. If | saw any one shine, [| 
longed to put out his light; and the more intensely I) 
wished this, the more did my own small glimmering | 
turn back upon myself, and inwardly burn fiercely, while) 
all without was darker thanever. Butif any one who 
shone more brightly would have kindly given me of his) 
light, then did my inward flame burst forth to destroy 
him. But the flame passed through the light and harmed | 
it not; it shone only the more brightly, while I was! 
withered and exhausted. And once upon a time I met 
a little smiling child, who played with a cross of palm, 
branches, and wore a beamy coronet around his golden | 
locks. He took me kindly by the hand, and said, ‘ My 
fricnd, you are now very gloomy and sad, but if yoa will! 
become a child again, even as [ am, you will havea 
bright circlet such as have.’ When I heard that, I was| 
so angry with myself and with the child, that I was| 
scorched by my inward fire. Now would I fain fly up| 
to the sun to fetch rays from hii, but the rays drove me 
back with these words: ‘Return thither whence thou 
camest, thou dark fire of envy, for the sun lightens only 
in love; the greedy earth, indeed, sometimes turns his 
mild light into scorching fire. Fly back, then, for with 
thy like alone must thou dwell.’ I fell, and when I re-| 
covered myself, I was glimmering coldly above the 
stagnant waters.’ | 

While they were talking, the Child had fallen asleep; 
for he knew nothing of the world nor of men, and he 
could make nothing of their stories. Weariness had 
spoken a more intelligible language to him — that he! 
understood, and had fallen asleep. 

Softly and soundly he slept till the rosy morning clouds 
stood upon the mountain, and announced the coming of 
their lord, the sun. But as soon as the tidings spreatl 
over field and wood, the thousand-voiced echo awoke, 
and sleep was no more to be thought of. | 

And soon did the royal sun himself arise; at first, his! 


dazzling diadem alone appeared above the mountains ; || 


at length, he stood upon their summit in the full majesty 
of his beauty, in all the charms of eternal youth, bright 
and glorious, his kindly glance embracing every crea- 


ture of earth, from the stately oak to the blade of grass\| 


bending under the foot of the wayfaring man. 

Then arose from every breast, from every throat, the 
joyous song of praise; and it was as if the whole plain 
and wood were become a temple, whose roof was the 
heaven, whose altar the mountain, whose congregation 
all creatures, whose priest the sun. 

But the Child walked forth and was glad, for the birds 


sang sweetly, and it seemed to him as tf every thing | 


sported and danced out of mere joy to be alive. Here, 
flew two finches through the thicket, and, twittering, | 
pursued cach other; there, the young buds burst asun- 
per, and the tender leaves peeped out and expanded) 
themselves in the warm sun, as if they would abide in 


yond measure. 

But the lark wheeled in higher and higher circles, and 
her song sounded softer aud sweeter. 

And ow she sang of the first delights of early love; 
of wanderings together on the sunny, fresh hill-tops, and 
of the sweet pictures and visions that arise out of the 
blue and misty distance. The Child understood not 
rightly what he heard, and fain would he have under- 
stood, for he thought that even in such visions must be 
wondrous delight. He gazed aloft after the unwearied 
bird, but she had disappeared in the morning mist. 

Then the Child leaned his head on one shoulder to 
listen if he could no longer hear the little messenger of 
spring ; and he could just catch the distant and quiver- 
ing notes in which she sang of the fervent longing after 
the clear element of freedom; after the pure, all-present 
light; and of the blessed foretaste of this desired enfran- 
chisement, of this blending in the sea of celestial happi- 
ness. 

Yet longer did he listen ; for the tones of her song car- 
ried him there, where, as yet, his thoughts had never 
reached, and he felt himself happier in this short and 
imperfect flight than ever he had felt before. But the 
lark now dropped suddenly tothe earth, for her little 
body was too heavy for the ambient ether, and her wings 
were not large and strong enough for the pure element. 

Then the red corn-poppies laughed at the homely 
looking bird, and cried to one another, and to the su- 
rounding blades of corn, in a shrill voice, ‘ Now, in- 
deed, you may see what comes of flying so high, and 
| striving and straining after mere air; people only lose 





|| their time, and bring back nothing but weary wings and 


| little creature would fain raise herself above us all, and}! 


has kept up a mighty noise. And now there she lies on 
the ground and can hardly breathe, while we have stood 
still where we are sure of a good meal, and have staid 
| like people of sense where there is something substantial 





1] 
|| be better,’ cried he to the half awakened and astonished 


|, subject of his pencil —and with a few masterly and 


of C., who had risen, at the boarding-house, to witness 
the departure of a young artist from that city at the 
early hour of 3 A. M., and was beguiling the tedious 
expectant hour by a discussion of the advantages of 
study and mental application in affairs connected with 
the Fine Arts. The Painter, youthful and impetuous, 
| preferred trusting entirely to his natural resources, and 
thought that the first conception of a subject gave one a 
| more general view of its bearings and relations. ‘ For in- 
| stance,’ said he, ‘I want not more than half an hour to 
get a good portrait of any one, while if Itouch and re- 
touch, the painting becomes softer, to be sure, but the 
grand and striking characteristics of the countenance 
jfade before my pencil.’ The phlegmatic Connaisant 
doubted the artist’s ability of obtaining such expeditious 
success, and the result was that the discussion termina- 
| ted in what some one has aptly termed a fool’s argument 
| —a bet; according to the conditions of which, but half 
;an hour was allowed for the painter to produce a like- 
|hess of some one which would be recognized by some 
jone of the painted’s friends. Craonzetti, the artist, 
| rushed up stairs, waked a young officer whose marked 
|and highly intelligent features seemed to promise suec- 
| cess, — ‘Come,’ said he, ‘R , get up and help me 
|to win a hundred dollars,’ and explained the circumstan- 





| ces.@ ‘Here, throw this military cloak about you, and 
an empty stomach. That vulgar-looking ill-dressed||select an attitude for that fine head of yours, while I 


| 
;arrange my colors and canvas. There! nothing can 


| rapid strokes, completed an excellent likeness within the 


to be ee and in time sg — eae and sing- | time prescribed. The loser took the picture, and paid 
ao re have er "4 fea c 2g “4 ¥ er. | ; i 
| ing, we have grown @ good deal taller and latte || the bet, not without sundry complaints about the con- 
| The other little red chaps chattered and screamed} samirt sol Reaiilnin 
their assent so loud, that the Child’s ears tingled, and he||!0¥nG¢ed march of intellect, w hich he thought was the 
wished he could chastise them for their spiteful jeers,|| occasion of these new-fangled and dangerous innova- 
'whenacyane said in a soft voice to her younger play- | ions upoa the old system of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
| ‘rip . > ray , em S an a] P, ‘ ai 
mates, ‘ Dear friends, be not led astray by outward show | Ten years from the event recorded, Captain R 
nor by discourse, which regards only outward show. —}| was accosted in front of his quarters b rand fi 
r . ; 1 ° ° | s -coste Ss Ts ray ao ¢ > 
lhe lark is indeed weary, and the space into which she | 1 eee See cae 
has soared is void; but the void is not what the lark|| looking man, who appeared considerably agitated, and 
sought, nor is the seeker returned empty home. She}|| after some hesitation addressed him as follows: ‘It may 
royye fre } 'y ie re We H < 1 
boaape after — “gory ge — ep | a singular that a stranger should address you with 
1as she proclaimed. e left the earth and its enjoy-j|)-. Ceithe ee 5 ; 

: ‘aaa ’,|\this request, but my situation admits of no alternative. 
ments, Lut she has drunk of the pure air of heaven, and || oe Se ee alternative 
has seen that it is not the earth, but the sun that is stead-|| 1 came to this vicinity to settle an affair of honor, and 
fast. And if earth has called her back, it can keep noth-}| my second has fallen dangerously sick at the neighboring 
ing of her but whatis its own. Her sweet voice and|| tavern. My request is that you will send your post-sur- 


his glance forever; here a dew drop trembled, sparkling) light and freedom, long after the foolish prater. shall} 
and twinkling on a blade of grass, and knew not that be-|| have sunk and been buried in the dark prison of the} 
neath him stood a little moss who was thirsting after) earth.’ 

him, there, troops of flies flew aloft, as if they would || 
soar far, far over the wood; and so all was life and mo- || 
tion, and the Child’s heart joyed to see it. || 


And the lark heard her wise and friendly discourse, | 
and with renewed strength, she sprang once more into| 
H a litt] ih slink af wet chetad t | the clear and beautiful blue. 

ae sat down on a hittie smooth piot of turt, shacdec yy | ‘ - ’ ¥ Sten. Is fi IOV 

the branches of a nut bush, and thought he would now)! Then the Child clapped his littie hands for joy, that 


sip the cun of his delis ' ct he || the sweet bird had flown up again, and that the red-caps 
p the cup of his delight, drop by drop. And first he| must hold their tongues for shame. 


plucked down some brambles which threateued him with || , ; 
their prickles ; then he bent aside some branches which||_ And the Child was become happy and joyful, and| 
concealed the view; then he removed the stones, so that | breathed freely again, and thought no more of returning | 
he might stretch out his feet at full length on the soft! to his hut, for he saw that nothing returned inward, | 
turf; and when he had done all this, he bethought him-|| but rather that all strove outward into the free air ; the | 
self what was yet todo; andas he found nothing, he|| tsy apple blossoms from their narrow buds, and the| 
stood up to look for his acquaintance the dragonfly, and | gurgling notes from the narrow breast of the lark. The| 


> ari al s be Ss 7} > or j 1] % 
her soaring wings belong to the sun, and will enter into} geon to see him, and I must also request you to supply 


,his place at one o’clock to-day. Will you do this?’ — 


||‘ Most assuredly, sir; but I hope that I can prevent the 


| affair terminating fatally. If not, I have a beautiful 
| pair of Wogdens that I can lend you — hair-triggers ; I 
| winged Colonel Salamander with one of them.’ Ac- 
cordingly, after an exchange of shots, Captain 

| interposed so judiciously, that the affair, which had re- 
| Sulted from a misunderstanding on cne side and a chiv- 
|alric sense of honor on the other, terminated amicably, 
and the antagonists departed on better terms than ever. 
| Captain R——— was a few weeks after astonished, by 
|receiving, directed to his wife, the same portrait which 


to beg her to guide him once more out of the wood into | germs burst open the folding doors of the seeds, and || the Italian artist had painted ten years before, with the 
the open fields. About midway he met her, and she be-|| broke through the heavy pressure of the earth in order|/ following note: — 


gan to excuse herself for having fallen asleep in the | to get at the light; the grasses tore asunder their bands, 
night. The Child thought not of the past, were it even|| and their slender blades sprung upward. Even the rocks 
but a minute ago, so earnestly did he now wish to get| Were become gentle, and allowed little mosses to peep, 


out from among the thick and close trees ; for his heart, 0Ut frum their sides, asa sign that they would not re- 


beat high, andhe felt as if he should breathe freer in the), main impenetrably closed for ever. And the flowers || 


open ground. The dragonfly flew on before and showed || Sent out color and fragrance into the whole world, for 
him the way as far as the outermost verge of the wood, || they kept not their best for themselves, but would imitate 


C ——,, June 28th, 18—. 


| My pear Sir, I cannot express my gratitude to you 


| for befriending my son, in his unfortunate rencontre in 
| the vicinity of your port, in May last. I hope you will 
| 

make my house your home, whenever you come to C., 





ACNE Sets 


whence the Child could espy his own little hut, and then 
flew away to her playfellows. 
The Child walked forth alone upon the fresh, dewy 


corn-field. A thousand little suns glittered in his eyes, | 


and a lark soared warbling above his head. And the 
lark proclaimed the joys of the coming year, and 
awakened endless hopes, while she soared circling high- 
er and higher, till, at length, her song was like the soft 
whisper of an angel holding converse with the spring, 
under the blue arch of heaven. The Child had seen the 





'/the sun and the stars, which poured their warmth and|| and let me express by words my feelings, which must 


radiance over the spring. And hick a little se yl seem but coldly expressed on paper. Will Mrs R——— 
| beetle burst the narrow cell in which it was enclosed, || “ Pre ; . ‘ as 
‘and crept out slowly, and, half asleep, unfolded and || 8°CePt ~ portrait, the circumstances we Sone aay 
‘/shook its tender wings, and soon gained strength, and|| Which you must recollect. It is a tolerat e likeness, ut 
| flew off to untried delights. | I think it would have been a better painting if it, had not 
| And as the butterflies came forth from their chrysa-|| been painted on ‘the inspiration of the moment.’ 

lids in all their gaiety and splendor, so did every hum-| Your Oblizea S 
pee and suppressed aspiration and hope free itself, and | our Obliged Servant, 
| i RAFAELLE CoNNAISSANT. 


boldly launch into the open and flowing sea of spring. || 
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ASMODEUS IN AMERICA. 
Chapter LV. 





Original. 





‘Ha! Asmodeus, welcome, welcome. Thou art a 
most wished-for visiter. I have written till my fingers 
ache, and my frame sinks with exhaustion. Come, what 
hast thou to put spirits into a poor, half-dead wretch ?’ 

‘Enough, enough. News, if thou ’lt have it, or satire, 
or joke, or aught else to suit the most fastidious palate. 
My budget is full to overflowing. "What say’st thou to 
another peep at the university ?’ 

‘No, no more of that; I have pondered on thy last 
conversation, anil agree with thee. Our young men are 
certainly miserably metamorphosed from their criginal 
character. Open thy budget again.’ 

‘ Our ladies’ 

‘Thou hast hit it! What of our ladies ? 

‘ Their education is also sadly deficient.’ 

‘Their education! A truce! Ineed a stimulant, and 
thou givest me an opiate! If thou makest the fair thy 
theme, tell me of the last bright eyes thou hast seen; the 
last tale of love; the last sweet song sung by a gentle 
being. That would stir my blood, and shake off this de- 
pressing debility. But their education ’—— 

‘The point is at issue, —the education of the ladies, 
or a good-bye from Asmodeus.’ He took np his hat. — 
* Decide’ 

‘ Thy prosing homilies are better than thy absence; — 
Go on.’ 

‘Have at thee, then! Why, my dear fellow, this 
should inspire thee with tenfold energy. Thou profes- 
sest to be a lover of thy country —a true-born, hearty 
American.’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘Well, then, be glad to speak of those who are the 
guardians of thy nation’s prosperity.’ 

‘ The Ladies —- guardians of — Phoo! Asmodeus ; — 
Satirical, I perceive. Fancy three old shrivelled maids 
sitting over their tea, and scandalizing their neighbors, 
the guardians of the nation’s prosperity ! — Good, good!’ 

‘Thou mayest warp any truth until it is presented to 
thee upside down. Thou mayest distort any image until 
its fair form becomes undistinguishable. Listen. Does 
not the moral government of the man depend upon the 
lessons instilled in youth? And who are the true moral 
teachers of your children? Your schoolmasters? No. 
Their general lessons, if they trouble themselves with 
anything beyond the precincts of their schoolroom, are 
carried away by the wind that brings them to the ear. 
Are your fathers the moral teachers of their children ? 
No’ 

‘I dispute the premises. Iowe much to my father’ — 

‘And more to thy mother, sir. Thy mother has taught 
thee from thy cradle. Thy father is engaged in his daily 
labors. His lessons must be given at irregular and not 
often occurring periods. Thy mother has offered thee 
gentle yet earnest counsel, day after day, when thy mind 
was yet unformed, when advice could take root, and 
when those lessons of love came with double effect, 
falling from the tongue of one so endeared. She taught 
thee thy prayers, bent over thee when she laid thee to 
thy infantine rest, and heard thy little lips repeat the 
solemn offering of praise, when the morning found thee 
refreshed and joyous. ‘Turn over the tablets of thy 
memory, recall thy faintest impressions of early days—- 
and, mingled with every joy, every hope, every childish 
thought, will come up the form of thy mother. Her 
counsels are they that have ‘grown with thy growth and 
strengthened with thy strength;’ and if thou hast aught 
of morality and gentle sympathy in thy nature, thou 
owest it to thy mother.’ 

‘ An éloquent advocate, indeed! But lam not willing 
to depreciate the importance of the father.’ 

‘I would not have thee. Yet, much as his counsel 
avails, more is owing to the mother. Allowing even an 
equality, my object is gained. For the bad advice of the 
one, would counteract the advantage gained from the 
other. Both must act in unison, or moral death ensues. 
What, then, should be the education of your females? 
Confined to the light branches which engross their atten- 
tion now? Or’ —— 











‘Then ladies, too, must go through the mill! And 
| Latin, and Greek, and Algebra’ 

‘None of them. The cast of mind in females is dif- 
ferent from that of the other sex. Nature has fitted 
them for the still, the retired duties of life. I would, 
had I weight of opinion among ye, watch narrowly, — 
anxiously, the growth of female children. I should look 





rulers; I should consider them as being, in embryo, the 
guardians of their nation’s prosperity. How important} 
| then are the days of theirearly youth. You should have 
your female colleges, where sound learning might pre- 
pare the sex for the serious duties of their womanhood. 
Perfect them in those studies which will enable them to 
sow good seed into the fertile soil of the young mind. 
Philosophy should be attended to, in ali its branches; 
that when tbe little child comes running with delight at | 
‘the sight of some pleasing object, and asks, with its) 
iscarce formed accents, ‘Mother, why is this so?’; that! 
mother may not turn away as ignorant as her babe. --—| 
Ah, my good fellow, with all the boasting of the present 
age, there are many things affecting the basis of pros- 
perity and happiness, that the wisest pass by and exam- 
\ine not.’ 

‘But these are not novel ideas ’ —— 

‘No. They have slowly made their way against pre- 
judice and apathy, and have enlisted many in the good 
cause; none who will advance its interests more than 











‘plished Editress of the Ladies’ Magazine is a noble and 
\efficient advocate for the establishment of female col- 
\leges. God prosper her, and her fellow laborers in the 
| work,’ 

‘Amen! But I would make one objection. Will not 
such knowledge give a masculine tone to their character, 
and deprive them of those winning graces which render | 
\their society now so delightful? A great female writer 
has advised her sex never to covet fame, or interfere | 
| with the sterner studies of men, as it will unfit them for 
'the gentle duties so lovely in woman. Is she not right?’ 
‘Thou goest too far. I have already said that the la- 
\boriuus and abstruse studies are not for woman. But 

will philosophy harden the mind? Is there anything in 
the contemplation of nature at large, to break one slender} 





thread of woman’s softer character ? — the examination | 
‘of the laws of matter, — laws that bind together the el- 
ements of the universe, and teach us to wonder at the 
majesty of power and wisdom in their adorable Founder? 
No; inthe contemplation of such themes, man becomes} 
more humble and yielding — the rongh particles of his} 
nature are by magic influence drawn away, and he learns! 
|his own weakness — bows before the Being he is thus, 
|taught to adore, and lives for the future wiser and there-| 
fore better.’ 








* And the physical condition ’ | 
‘Should also receive attention. Indeed parents are| 





in their daughters.’ 





street, yesterday, half a dozen misses came one| 
after the other against me, each beating away at a hoop. 
Physical education! thought I. We shall next have} 
our young ladies on the Common, skating, or kicking 
foot-ball! Certainly attend to physical education ! — 
Why I have known fathers keep.their sons:in the house 
or yard, to guard them from bad company in the streets;} 
and not wishing to destroy sociability, they send their 
daughters to supply the places of their sons.’ 

‘It is strange that men so seldom bring judgment to 
bear upon action. They ever run intoextremes. Con- 
vince them that they have done wrong, and they will, 
perhaps, err as much the other way, by pursuing unwar- 
rantably the right course. I have wondered, when, like 
yourself, I have seen young ladies trundling the hoop, 
It is an unfit exercise; unworthy of them. Still, the 
abuse of anything weakens, not the real value of it.’ 

‘No; I grant you they need reasonable and proper 
exercise. And now, I being hungry, and you having, I 
insist upon it, talked enough for your health; and as my 


on them as the future mothers of our statesmen and our || 


ithe strong minded of the sex itconcerns. The accom-|| 


|beginning to feel the importance of physical education | 





inner man never knocks on the door, to notify me, with- 
out my politely waiting upon him, we will go and get’ 











some dinner !’ | 


A DESCRIPTION 
OF A VERY PRETTY GIRL. 
BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 





Original. 

We were importuned by a young friend, some days 
since, to furnish her with a few verses descriptive of fe- 
male beauty. We were a little startled at the request, 
and protested that we were altogether unequal to the 
task. Describe female loveliness, and we a bachelor !— 
| We might perhaps attempt it in plain homespun prose, 
but it seemed the height of madness to undertake to 
|achieve it in majestic verse. We tried to beg off from the 
undertaking as anxiously as ever doomed felon prayed 
|for reprieve or pardon — for the dear boon of life. — 
| we hinted the names of several persons who had been 
| Suspected and even convicted of committing poetry, and 
enlarged upon the grand imagination, the lofty senti- 
/ment, the touching pathos, the charming jingle, to be 
‘found in their verses, and offered to solicit the desired 
| boon from their more worthy pens ; but all our attempts 
at evasion were fruitless, and we gave our promise that 
‘we would try.’ 





And here we sit, waiting for inspiration. We have 
|sharpened our pen, spread out the virgin sheet, and are 
at perfect leisure to paint, with the brush of fancy, the 
|face and formof any beautiful being, who will conde- 
|scend to sit for her picture. But whom shall we sketch, 
and how shall we effect it? Shall she be merely an im- 
|aginary being, such as will sometimes smile upon us in 
‘our dreams, — or, a living, blooming, blushing creature, 
| with a step as graceful as the motion of the young fawn, 
/and a breath sweeter than the breath of the violet? — 
| Shall she be tall or short, — of astately and queenlike 
carriage, or slight and delicate as the sweet Ariel ? — 
| We are really puzzled at the very outset of our task. 
| There are so many admirable living specimens of both 
| these orders of beauty, that crowd — a brilliant throng! 
| —into our memory and imagination, that we really 
|cannot make a selection, without the fear of giving of- 
| fence to the one or the other, —and who can sustain the 
frown of offended beauty ? Shall she be pale, like the 

lily, or red, like the rose, — a blonde, or a brunette ? — 


|| Shall she— but to our task, which we can best accom- 


| plish by painting separately each charming grace and 
feature, and then conclude by uniting them all in one 
perfect whole. 
When you meet with a beautiful woman, does her 
form or face first captivate youreye? The latter, you 
| unhesitatingly answer, and first of all, the brow; there- 
| fore let us now adjust the palette and the easel, and at- 
| tempt the brow. It must be white, —brilliantly white — 
| and high, — yet not too high — and beautifully curved 


| and rounded, as the sacred ‘dome of thought and palace 


|of the soul’ must needs ever be. It may be likened for 
| whiteness, to the falling snow-flake, or the wreathed 
foam that crests the blue billow, or still more aptly to the 
|chaste blossom of the wild-rose, which blooms in the 


‘Yes, I’ll vouch for that! Turning the corner of|| deepest woods — therefore 


Her brow is like the snow-white rose 
That blossoms in the woods of June, 
Or like the mountain’s frosty top 
Touched by the pale, cold moon. 


Next fcr the cheek. Let the white and the red be skil- 
fully commingled, so that the transition from the one to 
the other be so gradual, that the point of union shall be 
imperceptible. The white should melt and vanish in 
the red, and the red should tenderly lose itself in the 
white. The intense hectic of consumption, though often 
beautiful, is yet painful to behold, for who can gaze upon 
that brilliant spot, without the mournful thought that it 
must soon cease to glow forever, and therefore we must 
not be too prodigal of the scarlet. We must rather en- 
deavor to copy that exquisite crimson that trembles and 
glows, and glows and trembles on the cloud of dawn 
andeve. There is also a rich line of faint crimson run- 
ning through the heart of the rainbow, and therefore we 
think it best to say that 

Her cheek is like the trembling flush 

That crimsons Twilight’s heavenly cheek, 

Or like the mellow glow that fades 

Within the rainbow-streak. 
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Now for the eye. We admire the blue eye of the Saxon, 
the black of the Persian, and the hazel of the German, 
but we cannot determine which we prefer. The black 
eye penetrates, the blue eye softens, and the hazel eye 
entrances the soul; therefore we will say nothing about 
the color of the eye, but only insist that the organ be 
bright. We think, then, we may with perfect propriety 
compare the bright eye of our beauty, to a beaming star, 
burning and burning with a perpetual flame from age to 
age, far away in the blue chambers of the midnight 
heavens. So then 

Her eye is like the diamond star 

That sparkles on Night’s queenly head, 





We next come to the hair. Shall it flow with a golden 
glory around the marble neck, or hang in midnight 
darkness over the white forehead? Shall it be arranged 
in the classic simplicity of the Grecian damsel, or shall 
it hang in clustered curls, a la Kemble? We prefer 
that it be of lustrous auburn, now of wavy gold, and 
now, when lit by a different lustre, of the purest chesnut, 
or the deepest amber, — and so 


Her hair is like the amber cloud 
Around the early morning spread, 





Now for the lip. All will readily agree that the lip) 
should be full and red, tinted like the cleft pomegranate, | 
the polished ruby, the enameled ocear-shell, and grace-| 
fully curved like the Indian’s bow, or the horned moun, | 
new risen from the ashes of the old. And so 

Her lip is like the ruby red 

That glows within the darkling mine. 
Her teeth must be like pearls, without speck or blemish, | 
and of a most perfectly even arrangement. They should) 
resemble, in pure whiteness, the little shell of the sea, 
which receives its exquisite polish from the rolling bil-| 
lows of ages. Well then, 

Her teeth are like the crystal pearls | | 

That glimmer through the foamy brine, | } 

Or like the spotless buds that deck i| 

The wilding mountain vine. | 
What shall we say of her neck? Shall it rise like the! 
polished ivory, in all its unadorned simplicity, or shall || 
it be clasped with the brilliant zone of jewels, or em- | 
braced with the transparent chain of pearls ?— or shall 
the thin vapor-like gauze cast its misty covering around 
it? These are all matters of taste, upon which we are || 
not bound to pronounce, but we must claim for it the}, 
rounded beauty and graceful curve of the neck of the. 
wild swan. And so 





Her neck is like the wild swan’s neck, | 

Whose home is on the rocking swell. | | 
Is it possible that this long catalogue of beauties should 
be unaccompanied with a voice of the rarest cadence, | 
and the sweetest modulation ? It is not possible. We! 
will then liken it to the echo of the lute, the tinkle 
of the harp, the whisper of the flute, the warble of the) 
bird, the sigh of the breeze, the gush of the wave, or 
any or allof these bound together in one entrancing 
harmony. So then 

Her voice is like a tuneful bird’s, 

Or golden harp, or silver bell. 
And to complete our intellectual picture, it remains only | 
for us to sketch the mind, that pure and indestructible 
essence, in comparison with which the corporeal part is’ 
but worthless dross, valuelessashes. But we will not ate 


tempt to paint what is beyond the limner’s art, and con-!, 


cerning which volumes might be written in vain. We) 
can only say that 


Her mind is the seraphic guest 
That hallows the angelic breast. 


We have now gone through with our picture in detail, | 
and will conclude by collecting together these disjointed | 


fragments, that we may view the picture at a glance. —' 
Thus then it reads: 


Her brow is like the snow-white rose 
That blossoms in the woods of June, 
Or like the mountain’s frosty top 
Youched by the pale, cold moon ; 
ifer cheek is like the trembling flush 
That crimsons Twilight’s heavenly cheek, 
Or like the mellow glow that fades 
Within the rainbow-streak ; 

Her eye is like the diamond star 

That sparkles on Night's queeuly head; 


| singular, that a youthful aspirant for literary fame, inci- 


Her hair is like the amber cloud 
Around the early morning spread ; 
Her lip is like the ruby red 

That glows within the darkling mine ; 
Her teeth are like the crystal pearls 
That glimmer through the foamy brine, 
Or like the spotless buds that deck 
The wilding mountain vine ; 

Her neck is like the wild swan’s neck, 
Whose home is on the rocking swell; 
Her voice is like a tuneful bird’s, 

Or golden harp, or silver bell ; 

Hier mind is the seraphic guest 

That hallows the angelic breast. 


tiable appetite for foreign productions, when— to view 
our republications in the most unfavorable light — there 
is but an incidental evil accompanying a corresponding 
and far greater good. However, admitting that upon 
the subject of fostering native talent, you, as a nation, 
are too apathetic — admitting, too, that you are too fond 
of that of exotic growth; still, you will find the history 
of no nation less darkly clouded, than yours, with the 
sad tales of neglected merit, despairing, prostrate talents, 
and useless acquisitions. 

But, at your request, I will enlarge upon this topie. — 
The mere literature of a country — separated entirely 
trom science, either elementary or more elevated — can- 
not be regarded as constituting a part of the foundation 
of a nation’s greatness. It beautifies and adorns, aye, it 
may add durability to the superstructure, but it cannot 
be said to compose any of the materials on which it rests. 
Such being the fact — and since the present necessities 
and future success require all the energies of her chil- 
dren during her youth — you must not expect, that, in a 
country of such unbounded extent as yours, with such 
peculiar characteristics, a national literature will spring 
up in a day, or, at once, answer those extravagant antici- 
pations, which your success, asa people, will have a 

tendency to create. Remember, that the wild beast and 

Broadly and bold, ‘ : : ; 
One, the chained ehittven ithe red man is yet to be supplanted ; its hills and plains 

Will shrink to behold! jare yet to be swept of their mighty forests -- the garni- 
ture of ages. Remember, too, that this is a less difficult 
task, than to reduce the vast aggregation of discordant 
materials, composing your population, to anything like a 
homogeneous mass ; at least, fitted to receive the impres- 

sion of a literature strictly national. Before this object 
Lo! the next billow, shall be accomplished, much ‘ hand work’ is to be per- 

That rolls to the shore, ; : 

Wh deetn teen tien need formed ; labor, that will require much of the talent 
ithere available. Indeed, until the energy of industry 
and keenness of enterprize, now incited by your immense 
So, from thy memory, resources, shall have somewhat subsided, practical must 
i ain ||be the talents and acquisitions of the scholar, to ensure 
Will banish the brave ! ||success. There will be exceptions, and these exceptions 
|| will increase in number just in proportion as you become 
'! settled, enlightened, and polished. Iam not aware that 
these remarks clash with those I made at a former inter- 
view, on the subject of a Christian Literature. As I 
said then, so say I now, let everything presented for the 
oe improvement -and instruction of the people, be recom- 
GENIUS OF THE PAST. mended by the graces of diction and the charms of rhet- 
No. EX. oric. By making your practical works those of taste, 
and your works of taste practical, by exciting such a 
reciprocal influence, you may gradually make your na- 
tion what it is your ambition to have it now.’ 





THE SELF-EXILED. 





Original. 








Give me a single boat! 
Give me the sea! 

No matter where I go, 
So I be free! 


Yet, ere I leave thy shore, 
Land of the slave ! 

Thou, whose young glory 
Lies low, with thy brave ! 


A name, on its sand, I write, 


One, — the one only, 
Unsullied and free, 

Of all the strong thousands, 
That tremble for thee ! 


All as smooth as before: 














Give me a single bark! 
Give me the sea! 
No matter where I go, 
So I be free! 
FLORENCE. 








Original. 








‘Tuere is something in age,’ said I to the Genius, ‘ to 
me, always interesting. The wrinkled brow — the fur- || , : 
rowed cheek — the faltering footstep — the ‘almond Powerful and long continued must be the efforts, te 
hair’ — the tremulous voice, ever present the strongest | make ° nation, like oom © polished nation. Jf all our 
claims to my respectful attention; and where intelli- talent is to be thus practical, when shall we become that 
gence and sympathetic feeling are joined with these, refined community, with authors disposed or capable to 
their possessor wears still closer and closer the magic of waar among the naey elds of polite literature ; 
his influence among the tenderest fibres of my feelings. To effect that object,’ said the Genius, ‘ you must for 
It is then that I love, submitting myself to the illusion the present depend much on foreign importation. I sce 
of the moment, to wander back with him, as he lives o’er ||"° T4800 why England may not furnish a with lite- 
again the days of his early life. Without the formality ||*tuTe, 28 China with teas, Italy with silks, or Cuba 
and stateliness of the written record, his communica-|| With sugar. Nor do I see any thing more derogatory to 
tions are elate with life, and replete with interest. Un-|| YOU" pote, to receive contributions from _ English 
like the ‘ printed page,’ which leaves us with its ‘ simple ||‘ S'¥¢y’ than from a British manufactory. Since it is 
story,’ he is present to remove our doubts, and satisfy the prerogative of the enlightened man to cause every 
our inquiries. Influenced by these considerations, I have ||PoTtion of the earth to minister to his necessities an 
come, this evening, to request your opinion on a subject, comforts; since he has his agents scattered, not only 


‘But will such a course be sufficient ?’ I inquired 


Mi: = ‘3 4 . j > 1 * 
| exciting considerable attention ; and one in which I am ||#™08 the eternal icebergs of Greenland, but on the fer 


not wholly uninterested. It is American Literature, — tile and sultry banks of the Ganges} not only among 
its prospects, — and our duties as scholars and members the storms of the northern and southern seas, and amid 
of this great nation.’ the coral isles of the Pacific; but delving deep among 

‘The subject is important, said the Genius, ‘and I the cloud-capt peaks of the Andes; I see no reason why 
wonder not at your solicitude. But there is a kind of the pure and more ethereal products of the mind should 


| foverish feeling — degenerating, sometimes to a morbid alone be placed under the restrictions of a contraband 


sensitiveness — pervading your community, to me, at Remove from your libraries all vee works « foreign 
least, apparently groundless. Now, it is by no means minds, and meager would be your ‘ bill of fare. 

‘I know that, I replied. ‘But why may we not be 
ted by an ardent love for his country, and stimulated by || thankful for what we have already received, and for the 
a laudable emulation, should think, that he discovered || future, trust to ourselves ; cultivating our own powers 
apathy in his countrymen to patronize native genius; ||live independent of others, at least as a general rule?’ 
even when there was but little cause of complaint. It|} ‘Ihave already answered that question in part,’ he 


would be no more strange, if they, thus enthusiastic, ||said. ‘At our next interview, I will enlarge, and give 
‘should think that they discerned nothing but an insa-|jyou my views more in detail.’ 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Original. 





Santa Mantua, Jan. 3d, 1834. |} 
Many thanks for your letter, although a mingled web | 
of good and bad tidings—but if the mere sight of a}} 


closed by all the troops in the garrison and a most splen- 
did military band of seventy musicians. In the evening 
there were fireworks in the great square, and balls and 
dances. The whole week is holiday, and on the next 
Sunday the procession is repeated. During the week 
you are visited by all sorts of priestly beggars, and by 





e+ “* . . re ta ; 1 7 a) ny 2S ‘¢ > 
friend’s handwriting in a strange land is pleasant, what boys who are training for the priesthood, and who come 


-must be the pleasure of receiving one of your sweet 


: : : 5 eel 
letters, which, like yourself, ‘would make a sunshine in 


a shady place.’ Sorry and sad should I be, not to keep | 
up a correspondence with you, whose friendship and 
sympathy, from the time 





When we twa rinned about the braes, 

And pulled the gowans fine, 
until these latter days of trial, have been among my 
chief sources of happiness. 

The truth is that Colombia has been growing worse 
and worse, retrograding, as the newspapers say, ever} 
since the Revolution ; a sad thing it is, but ‘an over true 
tale,’ that while they were under the despotic yoke of the 
Spaniards, they were more flourishing than they have 
ever been since.If the state of this country were known, 
the Holy Alliance might draw a triumphant proof | 
against Liberty from it. But the fact is that the Creoles 
were never fit for freedom. They are an ignorant, vo- 
luptuous, and indolent race, as different from our patri- 
otic ancestors as light is from darkness, and much more 
fitted for slaves than freemen. The country has long 
been in a state of anarchy, and there is no appearance 
of things growing better; they have split into three re- 
publics already, and expect a fourth revolution daily. — 
Every post brings news of revolts ard murders, mas- 
sacres and military executions, for the government being 
strictly military, the only process is, to march the accused 
out into the public square and shoot them. Neither life 
or property are safe here from one day to another, the 
laws being wholly unable to protect either, — and were 
it not for the British men-of-war which are continually 


on the coast visiting the different sea-ports, all the for-|| 
eigners in Colombia would have been sacrificed long ago || 


to the jealousy and avarice of the people. All the Eng- 
lish and Americans who have been doing business here, 
are preparing to leave as soon as they can. 

I have heard and read much of the bad state of morals 
in catholic countries, but the profligacy of these people 
surpasses all that [ever conceived of. The clergy are 
in general as bad as the laity, although there are, I hope, 


some exceptions. The bishop, for instance, is said to be || 
a good man, and for this country a learned one — that is, || 


he has a little Latin and less Greek, and some old fash- 
ioned school learning of the Cotton Mather style. — 
There has been lately one of the great festivals of the | 
church, The Holy Conception, a description of which I 
will endeavor to give you. On the 7th December it 
begins, and lasts a week. The day is ushered in by the| 
ringing of bells, and firing of musquetry and pistols | 
about the streets — these noises, by the way, constituting 
a part of all holy solemnities. In the afternoon, every- 
body dresses up the front of their house with curtains 
and hangings, and all appear in their best attire. About 
four o’clock the procession started from the cathedral, 
through the principal streets. First came musicians — 
then boys robed in white, with mitres on their heads, 
bearing tapers — then the governor of the province, and 
other officers, civil and military — then the citizens gen- 
erally — then came the bishop in his purple breeches and 
hat — then a number of priests with black petticoats, and 
long loose gowns and black caps on their heads, looking 
exactly like so many old women. Thencame the Virgin 
herself, sitting on a throne, which was borne on the 
shoulders of twelve men. She was decked out with a 
gold crown on her head, and all soris of finery, and 
looked just like a wax doll in a perfumer’s window. — 
Directly she came to the corner of a street — vast quan- 
tities of crackers and squibs were let off, and pistols and 
guns fired — the bearers wheeling round to let the Holy 
Mother inhale the powder-smoke. One would have 
thought it was the Goddess Bellona, by the means that 
were made use of to propitiate her, rather than the meek 
mother of Jesus. All this time the priests were chaunt- 
ing prayers, while every one stood uncovered, and the 
most zealous fell on their knees. The procession was 

















| to see the wonderful stranger — neither of them being 


dressed up kings in tragedy, with gold paper diadems on 
their heads and yellow satin robes, bearing a little im- 
age of the Saviour surrounded with lighted tapers, some 
ringing little bells, and others demanding money por 
el amor de Dios. 


Santa Marraa, Feb. 8th, 1354. 


| Mr and Mrs airived here about a fortnight 
| since. She, poor lady, has been hard at work setting 
| the house in order, ever since. The day that they ar- 


rived I went up to see them, and there sat Mrs ‘ 
| with a Creole lady of the neighborhood, who had come 











lable to speak a word to the other. All the servants| 
|were at work scrubbing and sweeping, for she declared | 
‘she could not eat in it until it was cleaned. The best of | 
the joke was, that they had been cleaning it for the last | 


month, and thought it the very perfection of cleanliness. | 

|All the china and glass broken — the table-cloths, towels, 
| &e., all lost, the furniture broken — and Don Juan in al 
furious rage to see his house in such a condition, which | 
jhe had left in fine order. In fact, he says that every- 
‘thing has gone to destruction during his absence, and 
‘that if he had shut up his establishment and had no bus- 
jiness done, he should have been $10,000 richer at the 
present day. 


This is the first day of the Carnival, and people are 


| parading the streets in all sorts of grotesque and ridic- 
julous disguises, painting the faces of everyone they 
|meet, and throwing egg-shells full of Cologne water in 
|the ladies’ faces, while they in return sprinkle the pas- 
/sengers with water from the windows. This nonsense 
lasts three days, during which time it is impossible to 
‘stir out of doors without being seized by the revellers 
jand painted, or ducked with dirty water. Last Sunday 
| I spent the morning with Mr ———, and he had quite a 
|levee of visiters, some of the first people of the place 


yew at which the Don chuckled not a little, for he is fond 
| of the great, I perceive. The governor, the mayor, the 
chief justice, and several others having authority, among 
|whom was one coal black negro, dressed very hand- 
somely in a full suit of black, and as good as any of us. 
Mrs ———, however, did not make her appearance — 
|which was doubtless a great disappointment to them, | 
particularly to the smart young mulatto officers, who 
Officiate as aids to the governor, and who were in full 
'dress. Iremonstrated with her on her cruelty, but she 
said she must get her house cleaned first. She seemed 
|to be a very industrious, stirring little body, and I have 
no doubt makes the Don a useful help-mate. | 


| -_ isaac | 


||train of thought forced itself home upon my mind. The 
|| joys and sorrows of this world are so strikingly mingled ! 


STANZAS. 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 





Original. 





Turis life will soon be over, with its sorrows and its fears! 

Its laughing hours of sunshine, and its gloomy days of tears! 
Our images will pass away from the busy thoughts of men, 
And we shall be upon the earth as we had never been! 


As we had never been? — oh no! our gracious deeds shall last, 


And all that we have done on earth, like spirits shall arise, 
Or the odor of a sacrifice, in incense to the skies! 


In incense to the skies, where friends have haply gone before — 

Then twine the chaplet of delight, and the wine of friendship 
pour? 

And let the song of gladness, and the voice of mirth rebound, 

While our grateful spirits shall expand with the joy thatave have 
found, 


band! 
And the thrilling grasp of pleasure from friendship’s gentle hand! 
And the calm delight that fills us, when we gaze at night abroad, 
Qn the sweet repose of nature, and the glorious works of God! 





jpall! The bridal song mingles with the burial hymn! 
Bl . 
| 


| and all is mutable, uncertain and transitory! 


Linked to the virtuous and the good, in the memory of the past! | 


With the joy that we have found on earth, in Love’s delicious || 





A RUSTIC BRIDAL, AND BURIAL. 

I was one morning called to my window by the sound 
of rustic music. I looked out, and beheld a procession 
of villagers advancing along the road, attired in gay 
dresses, and marching merrily on in the direction of the 
church. I soon perceived that it was a marriage festi- 
val. The procession was led by a long orang-outang of 
aman, inastraw hatand white dimity bob-coat, play- 
ing on an asthmatic clarionet, from which he contrived 
to blow unearthly sounds, ever and anon squeaking off 
at right angles from his tune, and winding up witha 
grand filcurish on the guttura! notes. Behind him, led 
by his little boy, came the blind fiddler, his features 
glowing with all the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, as 
he stumbled along, sawing away upon his fiddle till he 
made all crack again. Then came the happy bride- 
groom, dressed in his Sunday suit of blue, with a large 
nosegay in his button-hole, and close beside him his 


blushing bride, with downcast eyes, clad in a white robe 
| | 5D ? d ? 


jand slippers, and wearing a wreath of white roses in her 
hair. The friends and relatives brought up the process- 
ion; and a troop of village urchins came shouting along 
jin the rear, scrambling among themselves for the largess 
of sous and sugar-plumbs, that now and then issued in 
ilarge handfuls from the pockets of a lean man in black, 
| who seemed to officiate as master of ceremonies on the 
loccasion. I gazed on the procession till it was out of 


isight; and when the last wheeze of the clarionet died 
upon my ear, I could not help thinking how happy were 
jthey, who were thus to dwell together in the peaceful 
|bosom of their native village, far from the gilded misery 
jand the pestilential vices of the town. 
| On the evening of the same day, I was sitting by the 
| window, enjoying the freshness of the air, and the beau- 
‘ty and stillness of the hour, when [heard the distant 
}and solemn hymn of the Catholic burial service, at first 
so faintly and indistinct that it seemed an illusion. It 
rose mournfully on the hush of evening, — died gradu- 
‘ally awav,—then ceased. Then it rose again, nearer 
‘and more distinct, and soon after a funeral procession 
‘appeared, and passed directly beneath my window. It 
was led by a priest, bearing the banner of the church, 
‘and followed by two boys, holding long flambeaux in 
| their hands. Next came a double file of priests in white 
!surplices, with a missal in one hand and a lighted wax 
|taper in the other, chaunting the funeral dirge at inter- 
vals, — now pausing, and then again taking up the 
|mournful burden of their lamentation, accompanied by 
others, who played upona rude kind of horn, with a 
| dismal and wailing sound. Then followed various sym- 
|bols of the church, and the bier, borne on the shoulders 
\of four men. The coffin was covered with a black vel- 
|vet pall, and a chaplet of white flowers lay upon it, 
| indicating that the deceased was unmarried. A few of 
\the villagers came behind, clad in mourning robes, and 
| bearing lighted tapers. The procession passed slowly 
| along the same street, that in the morning had been 
| thronged by the gay bridal company. A melancholy 





|Our mirth and grief are brought so mournfully in con- 


\|tact! We laugh while others weep,—and others re- 
;|joice when we are sad! The light heart and the heavy 


|| walk side by side, and go about together! 


3eneath the 
| Same roof are spread the wedding feast and the funeral 


|One goes to the marriage bed; another to the grave; 


It is with sensations of pure delight, that I recur to 
the brief period of my existence, which was passed in 
'the peaceful shades of Auteuil. There is one kind of 
| wisdom, which we learn from the world, and another 
kind, which can be acquired in solitude only. In cities 
| we study those around us; but in the retirement of the 
|country we learn to know ourselves. The voice within 
lus is more distinetly audible in the stillness of the place ; 
and the gentler affections of our nature spring up more 
| freshly in its tranquility and sunshine, — nurtured by 
‘the healthy principle, which we inhale with the pure 
jair, and invigorated by the genial influences, which de- 
iscend into the heart from the quiet of the sylvan soli- 
tude around, and the soft serenity of the sky above. 

Longfellow’s Outre-Mer. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1835. 





Tus Orp YEAR AND THE New. — The Old Year and the New 
jave shaken hands, and parted forever. The former is gathered to 
his fathers, and the latter is just going forth from his father’s thresh- 
old, like the renowned Gil Blas, with the paternal benediction — and 
nothing more. It cannot be said of the old gentleman that he has 
‘died and left no mark,’ for he has put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and helped the world along famously. Among other important mat- 
ters, he has lighted our streets with gas, sent up Durant in a balloon 
for our amusement, was the first to ride on the Worcester Rail Road, 
started a project for a system of water-works, and established our 
paper in this city. 


And what other things has the Old Year done? He has been 
present at many a union of youthful bloom and beauty, and of decrep- 
id old age and ugliness; he has appeared at many a baptismal font; 
he has ushered many a new being into the world, and he has es- 
corted many a funeral train to the gate of the churchyard. He has 
scattered his blessed smiles here, and cast his withering frowns | 
there. He has offered the sweet glass of happiness to the lip one | 
day, and replaced it with the drugged cup of misery and anguish | 
the next. He has seduced the speculator from one golden scheme 
to another, and at lengih, removed the delusive veil, and taught him 
that he was a beggar. He has sent forth the ships of ome merchant 
on a prosperous voyage, and returned them safe to his wharves, 
laden with hard-earned wealth; and he has destroyed the vessels of 
his next neighbor, by fire and flood, and left him a ruined bankrupt. | 
Ife has tended well the seed-sown fields of the one farmer, nour- 
ished it with the rain and dews, and ripened it with the summer | 
sun, and finally brought in abundance of the yellow harvest — the | 
golden corn and the mellow fruitage — into his granaries ; while 
he has sent the rot, and the mildew, and the canker worm, into the | 
ravaged fields and orchards of another. He has lured along many | 
a toiling and aspiring scholar, with the flattering vision of honor and 
fame among men, and at last darkened all his fair wishes in chagrin | 
or death. He has stood over the pale artist at his easel, and whis- | 
pered in his ear fair promises of future success, of immortal fame | 

— but at the same time he was preparing for his lip the bitter cup | 
of blasted hopes, a sinking mind and a wasted body. 





And what will the New Year do? He will be present at many a 
birth, burial, bridal; he will dispense his rags and wretchedness to | 
the needy, and his golden favors to the affluent ; he will crown the 
bright young head with flowers, and will scatter the blossoms of the 
grave on the frontofage. The very first night of his existence has | 
resounded with the family festival and the marriage feast, and we | 
were present with him at the latter ceremony, and added our own 
warm wishes to those of assembled friends, that the lovely and 
blooming bride might witness many happy returns of her marriage 
day. Long, long may it be ere the green billow of the Churchyard 
roll over thee, fair bride of the New Year. | 

And what will the New Year not do? He will not, we humbly 
hope, send forth the pestilential cholera to scourge the laud; he | 
will not, we trust, permit the blasting mildew, or the insidious frost, | 
or the parching drought, to ruin the husbandman’s hopes; nor de- | 
stroy our ships with the flood, or our cities and towns with fire ; — 
nor permit any abridgment to take place in our subscription list. 
We conclude with wishing our friends and patrons a Happy New 
Year! | 

Our Haxreor, Erc. — Boston can boast of the possession of one of 
the loveliest harbors in the world. The islands which stand like 
sentinels within it, or which girdle it like a zone of emeralds con- 
nected by a silver chain, impart a beauty, and, as it were, a finish | 
to it, which can never failto charm the eye that looks down upon 
its waters. A fine landscape you are bebolding, if, from some ele- 
vated situation, it is your fortune to look over and through its glit- 
tering pathways; and its loveliness, always truly enchanting, by | 
sunlight, is increased, ay! and becomes almost like what might be | 
imagined an ideal creation, when decorated by the ‘ magic of moon- 
light.’ | 

By sunlight or moonlight, however, we never saw its face glow | 
with such splendor and gorgeousness as when, at midnight, years | 
agone, a vessel was burning above its depths. The flames, as they 

flashed toward the sky and illumined the waveless waters, making | 
crimson the almosphere and every object which their light rested | 
upon, produceda scene terribly grand and beautiful. The richness 
of coloring could searcely have been more vividly represented by 
the imagination of Milton. We doubt, indeed, whether the light of | 
his Pandemonium revealed to him objects so awfully and impres- | 
sively colored as those which, on the night alluded to, seemed to 
attract every eye andtouch every heart. From beneath and around 
the tongues of fire that licked the air, poured forth volumes of cloud 
which rolled onward and upward to the zenith— and the floating | 
hull resembled some chained monster writhing in combat or mad- 
dened into fury by the agonies of death. 


The scene is now palpably before us. Far away, the islands, | 
their white walls and towers plainly visible, seem to tremble at the | 
presence of the blazing form which has thus unexpectedly torn the 
shrond of darkness from their bosoms. They seem, alternately, to 
rise toward and shrink back from the emblazoned clouds that wave | 
their golden wings above — they would escape from the wrathfal 
presence which they are compelled to look upon — but the clouds 
fly on; and the islands, again and again, recoil, as it were, in des- 
pair. Hope, again and again, is kindled in them — they flutter as | 
ifabout to soar, but only remain to tremble at the singular visita | 











the east, or, perhaps, voyaging for the bright king who is wont to 
smile upon them, and invest them with the splendor of his court. 
Men, too, in crowds gather to watch the flaming form, and are full 
of the excitement of the scene — until Neptune, that useful and 


locks over the monster who has thus unlawfully invaded his realm: 
— Now all is peace, and on the face of the deep is darkness. 


At this time, our harbor is attractive not for the gentle beauties 
that make it a lovely object in spring or summer, but for the pecu- 


our window, over which, by the way, the drifted snow hangs like a 
curtain or canopy, we have a full view of the shipping — wharves — 
islands and light-houses. Not a deck is there free from the fleecy 
covering —the rigging on the tall masts, encrusted with ice, is flash- 
ing as fall upon it the beams of the morning sun; and the leaden- 
colored waters dash their waves hither and thither at times, break- 
ing over the extremity of a long strip of ice which extends far over 
the flats to the South Boston shore. There is nota sail in sight — 
all is dark, cold and cheerless. How different the scene from that 
which we beheld last spring, while on a visit to our loved city. We 
remember the beauty which then entranced us, was the inspiration 
which suggested the pencilling of these verses: 


THE ICEBERG. 


A stately ship is sailing out 
Upon our bright, blue, lovely bay, 
And round it, waves, with tiny shout, 
Like fairies dance, then leap — away ! 
Her sails are white before the breeze, 
And many a watcher on the shore, 
With tearful eyes, the proud ship sees, 
Uttering his ‘ farewell’ o’er and o’er. 


That ship glides on — and merrily 
The passengers begin to sport, 

And there are smiles, though hearts there be 
Sunless and sad — as fades the port, 

The light-house, isle, and tower, and dome, 
Kindred and friends — a mingled mass — 

And distant roof of ‘happy home’? — 
Dwindiing, just spied, within the glass. 


High hopes of a return arise, 
In hearts on shore — iu hearts at sea; 
Anticipation marks far-distant skies, 
And makes the Future present be ; 
While sky above and sea below 
Like friends their arms of love unite, 
And waves and clouds, like sisters, go, 
Amid a world of silver light. 


That ship is in the ocean-world — 
A world to mariners alone, 
Who love to find their sails unfurled 
Upon the centre of its zone. — 
And now she gaily sails along — 
But three days has she been at sea, 
But three nights has the wind-god’s song 
Moaned through her cordage dismally. 


The fourth morn breaks —the golden sun 
His bright beams sheds from out the east, 

And gilds the waves, whose bright forms run 
Like crowds of fairies to a feast; 

And purple clouds are growing light 
Far over on the eastern sky, 

Nor longer take strange shapes to fright — 
Nor longer vex the helimsman’s eye. 


The twilight of the fourth night came, 
And vanished when the burning moon 
Went up the sky with reddening flame — 
And vanished, oh, alas ! too soon. 
For sleep — deep sleep soon soothed the crew, 
While onward sailed the ship so fast, 
Above her prow the spray she threw — 
A silver bow around her mast. 


No fear was at the helmsman’s heart, 
No danger spied he in the way, 
He bace Suspicion’s form depart, 
Nor saw how near an iceberg lay. 
One moment !~ and strange fear arose, 
Hope changed to dark and wild despair, 
O’er the proud ship the waters close — 
The iceberg whelmed each mortal there! 


Then southward moved it calmly on, 
Its peaks translucent — and like gold 
Amid a bed of jewels shone 
Its ribs of ice — of height untold. — 
Ah ! Hope shall look for many a day, 
Waiting to see that proud ship’s sail, 
And friends shall for its safety pray — 





But hope and prayer will not avail ! P. 


, : i 
tion. The clouds, too, move on and away, seeking the darkness in 


ancient ‘Captain of the Sea’ raises his head above and sliakes his | 


liarities which the winter sky, snow and ice bestow upon it. From | 





ORIGINAL ODE. 
BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 

Tue following Ode was sung at the second celebration of the 
Boston Phrenological Society, on Wednesday evening, December 
31st, 1834, it being the anniversary of the birth-day of Spurzheim 

WE bear no garlands now, 
Twined for the victor’s brow, 
Nor song of praise! 

To Glory’s bloody hand, 

To War’s assembled band 

Scourge uf both sea and land, 
No hymns we raise. 





But o’er the noble head 
Of the lamented dead, 

Our notes shall burst, 
The laurel wreath we bind 
In honor of the mind 
In that pure frame enshrined, 

Now laid in dust! 


Land of the golden vine, 
Land of the lordly Rhine, 
Weep, distant land! 
Weep for your son, who came 
| Hither in Learning’s name, 
Bearing her sacred flame 
In his pure hand. 


His was the eye to scan 
Clearly the mind of man 
Through its dim night, 
His the hand to unroll 
Boldly the mystic scroll 
Of the deep human soul 
— Making it bright. 


His searching wisdom taught 

How the high dome of thought 
Pictured the mind, 

On that fair chart confest 

Traced he each restless guest 

Which in the human breast 
Lies deep enshrined. 


But as Time’s rolling wave 

Sweeps o’er the stranger’s grave 
Year after year, 

Science shall watch his urn, 

Pilgrims shall thither turn, 

Beauty around shall mourn 
Dropping the tear! 





Tue circumstances related in the article entitled ‘The Inspiration 
}of the Moment,’ in another column of our paper, actually happened 
in a remote section of this country, and the picture is in the pos- 
| session of the faivily of Capt R—-——, in Angusta, Georgia. The 
|story though of singular character, is nothing more than a 
lrecital of circumstances which took place, was written in fifteen 
!minutes by a young man, just afier having heard them related. - 
|The picture is said, by those who have seen it, to be a most inter- 
| esting and striking face, and one which attracts the attention of those 


{even who do not know that it was painted in half an hour. 
| 


Tremont THEATRE. — Mr Mathews has performed several times 
during the past week, though not to overflowing houses. On Mon- 
day evening, he sustained the part of ‘Dr Ollapod,’ and though he 

| performed the part with ability, still we thought it inferior to that 

' military apothecary as sustained by Mr Finn. On Wednesday eve- 
ning he repeated his ‘comic annual,’ and concluded with the part of 
‘Caleb Pipkin,’ in the May Queen. 





| 

| WE have received several new books from various publishers, a 
| few of which we notice, as they seem intended for holiday gifte 

| 

| Mr Ticknor has issued ‘Peter Parley’s Short Stories for Long 
| Nights,’ comprising eight or ten agreeable little Tales, illustrated 
with colored engravings. 





| Messrs Allen & Co, have just published in a very neat form, sev- 
| eral works intended chiefly for young people, entitled ‘The Week 
| Day Book,’ ‘The Sabbath Day Book,’ ‘The Family Story Book,’ 
| ‘Adam the Gardener,’ and ‘Leisure Hours.’ The ‘Week Day 
Book’ consists of a great variety of Stories designed to interest and 
| entertain the youthful reader, and at the same time give him sub- 
| stantial instruction in respect to his daily duties. 

The ‘Sabbath Day Book’ is intended to furnish interesting and 
useful reading for children on the Sabbath Day, and designed as an 
|aid to parents in their efforts to exert a proper influence over their 
children, and to find suitable employment for them on that day. 

The object of the ‘ Family Story Book’ is to present to the young 
jreader a collection of moral stories of standard excellence, froim 
| writers who have chiefly turned their attention to this mode of ben- 
| efitting the young. This work is in two volumes, containing twemty 
' stories, illustrated with engravings. 
| The ‘ Leisure Hours’ is the first of a series of works called the 
| ‘American Popular Library,’ to be published at intervals, compris- 
| ing a series of volumes of standard merit, calculated to interest 
jand instruct every class of the community. This volume consists 
of Tales selected from publications which have had but little cireu- 
| lation in this country. 
| ‘Adam the Gardener’ is the first of the series of the Juvenile 
, Popular Library. This little work will be highly interesting and 
| useful to such of the rising generation as are interested in garden 
‘ing. 
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THOU ART FALSE TO Miz. 


COMPOSED BY C. PARKER AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 


Andante. 





ww 
get, But still my heart, but still my heart beats warm for thee, I love thee yet, I 


love thee yet! 








My soul hath sought some other thought, 
I’ve tried to drown each fond regret — 
But ah! my soul forbids control, 

I love thee yet — I love thee yet. 


Still mid the gay I’m seen, I’m heard — 
My mother joys to hear me sing, 

Nor dreams that like the wounded bird, 
I bear the shaft beneath my wing. 


But in my bower at midnight hour, 

I mourn the hopes forever set ; 

And tears may tell how much — how well 
I love thee yet — I love thee yet. 








Che Ovs Corner. 


THE NEW YEAR NIGHT'S DREAM. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 











Original. 





Aw aged man stood at his window, in the midnight of 
the new year, and cast a look of impassioned despair up 
to the motionless, sparkling firmament, and then down 
on the quiet, snow-white earth, upon which no one was 
so devoid of pleasure and so sleepless as he. His grave 
lay near him — it was covered only with the snow of old 
age, not with the verdure of youth, and he brought with 
him from a long series of years nothing but error, 
shame, sickness, —a wasted body, a corrupted mind, 
and an old age full of repentance. 

The happy days of his youth presented themselves to 
him as phantoms, and reminded him of that bright 
morning when his father, for the first time, placed him 
at the starting-post of life, which on the right —the 
sunny path of Virtue — conducts toa spacious land of 
peace, exuberant with light, and radiant with blessed 
spirits; on the left, drags down to the dark abodes of 
Vice into a dismal cavern, distilling poison full of hiss- 
ing serpents and black loathsome vapors. Alas! the 
serpents clung to his breast, and the drops of poison to 
his tongue — and now he knew where he was. 

Frantic, and with unspeakable grief, he lifted up his 
voice to heaven, crying aloud, ‘Give me back the days 
of my youth, — O father, replace me at the outset career 
of life, that Imay make a better choice’ — but his father 
and his youth had long since passed by. He saw glow- 
worms dancing on the barren heath and disappear in the 
churchyard. ‘These,’ said he, ‘are my days of folly.’ 
He saw a meteor dart across the sky, and in its descent, 


| 
quickly vanish away. ‘That evanescent thing am I’— | 
contrition pierced deeper than before. His excited im- 
agination conjured up spectres gliding on the house-tops 
around him — the neighboring windmill seemed to lift | 
up its arms, menacing destruction — and a corpse, un- 
buried in the empty charnel-house, appeared gradually 














to assume his own lineaments. In the midst of his ag- 
ony, he suddenly heard music announcing the New | 
| Year, and sounding from the tower like distant church 
melody. 

His emotions became more gentle — he looked around 
the horizon over the wide earth, and thought of the 
friends of his youth, who, happier and better than he, 
had become instructors to their fellow mortals, fathers of 
virtuous children, and blessed of God. ‘ Alas!’ said 
he, ‘had I been wise betimes, like you, I could have 
passed the first night of the year with eyes unmoistened 
with tears, and with a soul undistracted with remorse. 
I too could have been happy, my dear parents, had I ful- 
filled your New Year’s wishes and admonitions.’ Dur- 
ing this feverish remembrance of his youth, it appeared 
to him as if the dead body bearing his lineaments, raised 
itself slowly. Finally excited by the superstition that 
peoples the midnight hour with spirits, and disturbs the 
fancy with visions of futurity, the corpse seemed to him 
transformed into a living being flushed with life, and in 
the first stage of manhood, as if bitterly mocking his 
own former youthful vigor. 

He could look no longer — he covered his eyes — hot 
tears fell trickling on the snow; despairingly, he sighed 
forth, ‘Return, O days of my youth, return!’ —— And 
they did return. It was but a frightful dream, and the 
dreamer was yet in the morning of life — but his errors 
had been no dream. He thanked the Almighty, that, 
still young, he could abandon the degrading paths of 








| 


| 





ivice, and follow the footsteps of virtue, which lead to 
thought he, with a bleeding beart — and the stings of || the enjoyment of endless bliss. 


Return with him, youthful reader, if thou perchance 
dost tread the same career of error. This fearful dream 
will in future witness against thee, but shouldst thou 
when too late mournfully exclaim, ‘ Return, O days of 
my youth!’ -- they will not return. 

Jean Pact Ricnter. 


SONG, 

Youn Roger came tapping at Dolly’s window — 
Thumpaty, thumpaty, thump ; 

He begged for admittance — she answered him no — 
Glumpaty, glumpaty, glump. 

No, no, Roger, uo — as you came ye may go— 
Stumpaty, stumpaty, stump. 

O what is the reason, dear Dolly, he cried — 
Humpaty, humpaty, hump — 

That thus I am cast off, and unkindly denied ? — 
Trumpaty, trumpaty, tramp — 

Some rival more dear, I guess has been here — 
Crumpaty, crumpaty, crump — 

Suppose there ’s been two, sir, pray what’s that to you, sir? 
Numpaty, numpaty, nump— 

Wi’ a disconsolate look, his sad farewell he took — 
Frumpaty, frumpaty, frump — 

And all in despair jumped into the brook — 
Jumpaty, jampaty, jump — 

His courage did cool in a filthy green pool — 
Slumpaty, slumpaty, slump — 

So he swam to the shore, but saw Dolly no more — 
Dumpaty, dumpaty, dump — 

He did speedily find one more fat and more kind — 
Plumpaty, plumpaty, plump — 

But poor Dolly’s afraid she must die an old maid — 
Mumpaty, mumpaty, mump. 
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